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“The Individual Amid Social Upheaval” 


“The possibility of personal integrity and dignity in 
the midst of ambiguous social complexities is the theme 
of . . . Theology Today, which seeks to explore some 
aspects of this problem particularly as it pertains to Chris- 
tian faith,’’ reads the editorial note in that periodical of 
January, 1958 (Princeton, N. J., $1.00 a copy). 

“The World in Ferment” is considered by Kenneth J. 
Foreman, professor of systematic theology at Louisville 
Theological Seminary. That the world is in ferment 
is readily admitted everywhere, but what is the meaning? 
Professor Foreman concludes: “Christianity causes fer- 
ment. Christian teaching, preaching, sacramental observ- 
ance, that leaves life inert and without change, is dead 
yeast. It is dead seed. . . . Convince men that we must 
follow Jesus, and they will be accused, as he was, of 
stirring up the people.” 

If Jesus and Paul were to preach in one of our cities 
today, probably “many Christian intellectuals would ac- 
cuse them of . . . being too simple and too moralistic,” 
writes W. Burnet Easton, Jr., in an article, “Ethical 
Relativism and Popular Morality.” The author is pro- 
fessor of religion at Park College. Yet “one of the 
characteristics which attracted the ancient Romans to the 
Christian faith was the rigorous Christian morality, espe- 
cially regarding sex and self-discipline of the home.” 

While presenting the problem of relativism and moral- 
ity, he quotes the late David Roberts as saying during 
World War IT: “I, as a Christian, know what I am fight- 
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ing for and why, but I sure would hate to be a chaplain 
and have to explain it to the average GI.” 

“Are Christian intellectuals today in danger of inter- 
preting the faith in terms which can only be meaningful to 
the ‘ten thousand’? In our honest desire to be realistic 
and to avoid oversimplification of the very real complexi- 
ties of life, are we tending to a new idolatry which can 
end in moral nihilism? What is our responsibility for the 
‘tens of thousands of millions’ who have no interest or 
aptitude for the niceties of paradoxical ambiguities?” 
Consider the way the multitudes listen to Billy Graham. 
“It is hard to escape the conclusion that although Graham 
may oversimplify he does mediate the grace of God in 
Christ to many people... .” . 

One “solution” toward which Professor Easton is 
drawn, and which is stated “in paradoxical terms,” reads 
thus: “While as intelligent people trying to be honest 
about the issues of life, we recognize that every moral 
absolute, in certain situations, can have an exception, yet 
as Christians we preach and teach moral absolutes.” 
There are absolutes “which cannot be justified completely 
on strictly objective intellectual rational grounds.” 

Concepts of Christian salvation differ considerably from 
those of psychotherapy, writes Stanley Glen, principal of 
Knox College, University of Toronto, in an article, “Psy- 
chological Therapy and Christian Salvation.” The 
psychological conceptions are stated to include “external 
assistance,” “self-initiative,” “social adjustment,” and 
“personal integration.” “The Christian understanding of 
helpfulness involves a reinterpretation of the psychological 
conceptions in the light of the one, unique master con- 
ception known as salvation. . . . The Christian conception 
of salvation involves all of the psychological conceptions, 
but in essence is none of them. .. . It is always some- 
thing more and different.” The Christian concepts are 
discussed in terms of counterparts—‘justification,” “‘de- 
cision,” ‘“‘reconciliation,” and “regeneration.” 

The differences are then summarized. “The Christian 
conception of helpfulness adopts a more serious view of 
the primary conflict and of the peculiar freedom and re- 
sponsibility definitive of the self.” This comes from 
“understanding of the transcendental.” God “can never 
become a means of helpfulness without it denying his 
transcendental nature. He is helpfulness. A god that 
could be used would be an idol. . . . God is never the 
means by which health is obtained as though health 
were an ultimate goal apart from God. Instead, his pres- 
ence 1s health. 


“Like the righteous in the New Testament who needed 
repentance along with sinners, the adjusted and inte- 
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grated will need salvation, along with the neurotics. 

“Such a relationship to God is to be contrasted with 
the conception implicit in those psychologies which throw 
a man back upon himself in a final sense without an ade- 
quate interpretation of the self.” 


The Self and Communities 


“The self needs its communities, and the eagerness for 
‘belonging’ and ‘togetherness’ is not altogether to be 
dismissed; rather its corruptions are to be attacked in 
order that the self’s true need for a community of warmth, 
acceptance, and cooperative effort may be more fully 
realized.” Thus writes William Lee Miller in an article, 
“The Organization and the Individual,” in Christianity 
and Crisis, New York, June 24, 1957. Mr. Miller writes 
a commentary on The Organization Man, by William H. 
Whyte (reviewed in this Service, Jan. 26, 1957), and 
also refers to David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (Yale 
University Press, 1950). 

Mr. Whyte, for example, advises the individual to 
fight “The Organization,” but not self-destructively, in 
a day when institutions, in Mr. Miller’s words, seem to 
prefer “group to individual projects.” Many of the leaders 
of society “think that the group is the creative unit, and 
that getting along harmoniously with others is more to 
be desired than drive, conviction, and creativity.” 

“Tt is surely not helpful if what these books create is 
a kind of nostalgia for a nineteenth century individual- 
ism, or a kind of rebellious eagerness to be eccentric and 
uncooperative for their own sakes.” Mr. Miller feels 
that in Mr. Whyte’s potent book “the groupism to be 
avoided is so much more vividly apprehended than the 
‘individualism’ to be preferred; the diagnosis is much 
more powerful than the implied prescription.” 

Mr. Miller goes on: 

“Anyway, the question of claims we acknowledge and 
the purposes we seek to realize cuts across that of 
whether we acknowledge them more individually or com- 
munally ; the contest is at least as much between triviality 
and depth as between individual and group. There cer- 
tainly can be—and has been—a shallow and irresponsible 
individualism, and there is no point in encouraging that. 

“The overwhelming American bias toward the prac- 
tical and technical existed long before modern organiza- 
tion.” This tendency was present when there was more 
emphasis on the economic success of the individual than 
is now manifested when “teamwork” and security are 
stressed. 

Among the purposes “that have been neglected . . . is 
exactly that of social responsibility.” For “we Americans 
remain individualistic in our view of the goals of life.” 
“In another sense than Mr. Whyte means it, one of the 
things we very much need is a social ethic, and it would 
be unfortunate if his work had the result of discouraging 
the development of social and political understanding and 
responsibility.” 

The evils of most groupism are evident. “But they 
are not the evils of the search for community itself ; they 
are evils of a search for it in too superficial, immediate, 
and perhaps coercive a way, a way that therefore en- 
dangers rather than vivifies the uniqueness and mystery 
of the self.” 

There is need for a larger framework for the discus- 
sion. “The admission that self’s deepest need for com- 
munity cannot fully be met by the communities of the 
world seems a condition of the nearer approach to the 
meeting of it; there must be some openness, some sense 


of the fragile and fragmentary nature of all earthly com. 
munities, some room for purposes and claims that run 
beyond any that can be put on agendas and referred to 
committees. But it should be... not simply the assertion 
of individuality. ... 

“Does the church mediate such a larger framework? 
Not necessarily. In some ways the visible church in 
America is peculiarly susceptible to the evils of groupism: 
the compulsions of its bureaucratic apparatus may be 
cloaked in doctrines of the church, and the demands and 
seductions of the local ‘fellowship’ may be heightened by 
its claim to be the agency of higher things... . 

“The church in such times must surely make clear that 
it points, not only beyond the individualisms and groupi- 
ness of the world but also beyond itself, toward an 
ultimate and transcendent dimension that neither its own 
nor any other human organization can fully represent. 
It is in the awareness of such a dimension, and not in 
individual assertiveness, that collective claims of the 
world may be limited and given place and meaning with- 
out being either overextended or overthrown.” 


Interpretation of Judaism In U.S.A. 


“A historical survey of the Jewish religion in America” 
is written by Nathan Glazer in American Judaism (Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1957. $3.50). 
Much of the book consists of interpretations of trends 
and counter trends, of significant contradictions. 

For example, “Judaism is somehow a ‘people-religion,’” 
Daniel J. Boorstin, of the University of Chicago Press, 
writes in a preface. Also, as Mr. Glazer says, “in a 
world in which religion tends to be increasingly divorced 
from nationality, Judaism maintains the connection in so 
profound and organic a form that it makes the idea of a 
divorce incredible.” Or, one may consider that “Judaism 

. must resist the assimilation of American Jews,” 
whereas Jews live in American “society that expects to 
see their ethnic particularity ultimately abandoned.” 


Judaism in America has been, of course, the product 
of successive waves of immigration to America. Early 
Germans brought traditional Orthodoxy, while later Ger- 
mans brought Reform or Liberal Judaism. Within re- 
cent decades there has been a wide development of Con- 
servative Judaism, occupying middle positions, and ap- 
parently drawing to itself many adherents from Ortho- 
doxy in the American Jewish community. 


The contemporary Jewish religious revival is thoroughly 
discussed with the perspective of the historian. As with 
Christianity, it is in the suburb that much current interest 
of Jews in their institutions of religion is being mani- 
fested. Is this an expression of religion or of a wish 
to meet social needs? This is also a question currently 
raised in Christian circles, 


Mr. Glazer, a layman who was formerly on the staff of 
Commentary and is now an editor of Anchor Books, be- 
lieves that only a minority of American Jews observe the 
traditional rites, the daily round of prayers, and the festi- 
vals, The abandonment of the traditional observances “has 
not been replaced by an emphasis on a few central prin- 
ciples or tenets of faith,” and not by “more direct expres- 
sions of religious faith.” Evidences of “personal religious 
experience” are not observed by Mr. Glazer. 

“Indeed, any strong religious feeling is looked upon 
with suspicion in the Jewish community, and often con- 
sidered a harbinger of conversion to Christianity.” 

In the biographies of Jews, including those of rabbis, 
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one finds “passions engaged by the problems of Zionism, 
the conflict of different organizations within Jewish life, 
by politics and reform movements ; but the category of 
spiritual experience—and despite what certain nationally 
minded Jews say, it is a Jewish category as much as a 
Christian one — is absent.” 

But there is a “central pattern of Jewish religious life” 
that is “somewhat distinctive.” It is the concept of the holy 
community. “It is that which touches and moves people 
and brings them back to the faith. And the return to the 
faith . . . in Judaism means the return to the holy com- 
munity, which is made holy not because it is Jewish but 
because it lives under God’s law.” 

In Judaism God is found “by the example of the good 
and holy life, presented by the community of Jews, 
whether in actuality or as a historical myth or as an ideal.” 

“In the Talmud, the voice of God on occasion interrupts 
or joins the discussions of the sages.” The teachers of 
Judaism have taught that man cannot now directly hear 
the voice of God, but only the echo. Mr. Glazer thinks that 
American Jews are “a few stages past that.” They may 
not hear the “echo of the Echo.” 

“But something is still left. What is left is a relation 
toa tradition in which, from all one can tell, the echo once 
sounded, and there was a readiness to listen.” 

Statistics of the associations of local Jewish congrega- 
tions are noted, but not all congregations are related to 
these associations. 


Five Theses vs. the Ecumenical Movement 


“Many leaders of the ecumenical movement seem more 
concerned for structure than for spirit,” writes Howard 
Conn, minister of Plymouth Church, Congregational 
Christian, Minneapolis, in an article, “Is the Church Rc- 
placing Christ?” in the Christian Herald, New York, 
August, 1957. Plymouth Church has a chapel in which 
“the chancel window represents world-wide Communion 
Sunday.” The minister states that he believes in “coopera- 
tive ecumenicity.” He has been president of the Minneso- 
ta Council of Churches. He states in Christian Herald that 
the emphases he opposes are those of sincere and dedicated 
men. 

Renewed interest in the church among Protestants in 
the 20th century is frequently mentioned, notes Dr. Conn. 
But this is interpreted by some spokesmen to be a house- 
hold in which “the true church must be a single church in 
which all . . . relationships are united or transcended.” 
Thus different concepts of the church are in circulation. 
Dr. Conn favors a household in which “there are persons 
who conceive of their relation to Christ in different ways 
and... each should be respected as a Christian. 

“I readily acknowledge that the ecumenical movement 
conceived as cooperation is highly desirable, but I also see 
these five dangers in the manner in which it is being ad- 
vanced today. 

“First, it places the organization above Christ.” A the- 
ological professor is quoted as advocating that Protes- 
tantism become one of the power blocs in modern society. 
Dr. Conn finds Protestant leaders emphasizing “‘institu- 
tional preference” over against the concept of the church 
as individuals who exert a germinative influence. Dr. Conn 
opposes “an organization invested with authority.” 

“Second, the ecumenical movement represents a thrust 
for power on the part of church leaders. . . . Freedom of 
the spirit will be jeopardized if not destroyed, because the 
rest of us will have to submit to the decisions of those 
in office.” 
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“Third, the ecumenical movement will lead to uniform- 
ity of belief. . . . It is no accident that the men who sound 
the note of urgency in the ecumenical movement are the 
same ones who call for a return to the doctrines of classical 
Christianity. For them the uniting of the churches and 
the tightening of beliefs are two aspects of the same chal- 
lenge, namely, to make a clear distinction between ‘the 
people of God’ and the world.” There is evidence, says 
Dr. Conn, of “institutional practice and doctrine . . . 
hardened by the ecumenical theologians.” 

“Fourth, the ecumenical movement actually undercuts 
the interdenominational cooperation that today exists and 
is growing among Protestants. To some of us the divi- 
sions of Protestantism constitute an opportunity for the 
expression of differing emphases within the spiritual unity 
of Christendom. 

“Fifth, the ecumenical movement uses the devotion 
of individual Christians to promote the programs of ex- 
ecutives. .. . The essence of the church is considered to 
be in the hands” of professionals, and especially of those 
“who on higher levels direct the over-all strategy of de- 
nominations and of national and world councils.” 

Finally, Dr. Conn will not “subscribe to an ecumenicity 
that curtails our freedom or enmeshes us in the intrigues 
of a highly-organized visible church union.” He approves 
a statement formulated almost 40 years ago on congre- 
gationalism that approves of interchurch federations that 
enrich fellowship, but not “uniformity, or general organic 
oneness, as a thing to be expected or coveted. . . .” He 
also agrees with those who say that “the church is the 
local church.” 


Toward Understanding of Alcoholism 


Alcoholism presents us with an “extensive, costly, and 
deeply painful problem,” writes Selden D. Bacon in an 
article in a symposium, “Understanding Alcoholism,” pub- 
lished by The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. (January, 1958, $2.00 a copy). Dr. Bacon, editor of 
the volume, is professor of sociology and director of the 
Center of Alcohol Studies, Yale University. In an intro- 
duction he “suggests that the subject matters, modes of 
approach, and viewpoints” presented in the issue “are 
minimal requirements for the person who would have an 
appreciation of the problems of alcoholism in the United 
States.” However, the articles do not constitute manuals 
for specialists. 

“The order of presentation is rather standard: what 
is the phenomenon we are talking about, and how have 
understanding and action of the past influenced current 
interpretation and procedure ; then the physiological, psy- 
chological, and sociological aspects of the condition are 
discussed ; this is followed by four descriptions of alco- 
holics and a report on the alcoholic’s family—how it 
affects him and vice versa; finally there are five articles on 
certain formal systems of response, mainly therapeutic, to 
the alcoholic and the condition of alcoholism.” 


There is “no grand summation about what does it all 
mean, where do we go from here, what about prevention, 
science, and education ?” 

“After some soul searching, your editor decided to leave 
this to the reader or, perhaps more realistically,” not to 
inflict any grandiose philosophy on the reader. 

“The Search for the Alcoholic Personality” is discussed 
by John D. Armstrong, a psychiatrist, who is medical di- 
rector of the Alcoholism Research Foundation of On- 
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tario. While most alcoholics manifest personality prob- 
lems, there is not one personality type, but rather “a 
variety of personality types specially susceptible to alco- 
hol.” “The search has just begun.” 

“The amount of information available to us in the field 
is much less than necessary for validation of theories of 
causes of alcoholism,” writes Albert D. Ullman, a sociol- 
ogist of Tufts College, presenting “a beginning in a kind 
of research that looks most promising.” “Intimate know]l- 
edge of the socio-cultural factors should help us to focus 
upon those physiological and psychological factors which 
are involved in establishing an addiction.” 

Alcoholics Anonymous, “a fellowship of compulsive 
drinkers” with about 7,000 local groups and 200,000 mem- 
bers in the U.S.A., is described by Harrison M. Trice of 
the School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. There are over 500 groups that meet in hos- 
pitals, prisons, and workhouses. A.A. was started by Bill 
W., a New York broker, who was influenced by the Ox- 
ford Groups begun by Frank Buchman. The fellowship 
has restored many persons to sobriety and is “one of the 
chief ways of dealing with alcoholism.” “On the other 
hand, its therapy tends to be limited to those who can ad- 
just to the intense group life of its program.” 

Information on the extent of the problem is presented 
by Mark Keller, managing editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, published by the Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies. There were about 4,712,000 alcoholics in 
the United States in 1955, 4,002,000 men and 710,000 
women. The terminology related to the problem is not 
precise, Mr. Keller notes, even among the experts who 
study it. He presents one definition which depends in part 
on previous formulations and has been tested : “Alcoholism 
is a chronic behavioral disorder manifested by repeated 
drinking of alcoholic beverages in excess of the dietary 
and social uses of the community, and to an extent that 
interferes with the drinker’s health or his social or eco- 
nomic functioning. 


“New Light on Alcoholism,” an article by Dr. Bacon, 
appeared in The New York Times Magazine, New York, 
February 8, 1958. “Alcohol injures the very structure of 
society, yet attack upon it receives almost no support.” 
“Where other major health problems are at least respect- 
able—we do not laugh about polio nor curse and jail 
the sufferer from muscular dystrophy or tuberculosis (un- 
less he is also a drunkard )—alcoholism is usually hidden, 
denied, derided, or mislabeled.” Dr. Bacon sketches the 
stages through which persons usually go on the road to- 
ward alcoholism, and recommends fresh research on the 
problems. 


History of A.A. 


Alcoholics Anonymous, founded in 1935, now has some 
200,000 members in 7,000 groups and 70 nations, it is re- 
corded in a history of the movement, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous Comes of Age, by A Co-Founder (New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1957. $4.00). A.A. was begun in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, A New York broker, identified only as Bill W., 
had been told by his physician that he was an alcoholic, 
and the physician predicted dire consequences if the ex- 
cessive drinking did not cease. He had gone to Akron on 
an unsuccessful business venture. Instead of drinking 
heavily, as had been his practice, he heeded the advice of 
a friend and sought out another alcoholic who might help 
him. He also underwent what he regarded as a religious 


experience, when he believed himself to be “a free man.” 
The helper was a physician, Dr. Bob, who became with 
Bill W. a co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Dr. Bob later became distinguished for a remark that 
became a guide for A.A.: “Let’s not louse this thing up; 
let’s keep it simple.” 

Dr. Bob entered St. Thomas Hospital in Akron as a 
patient. Under the direction of Sister Ignatia, St. Thomas 
Hospital became, according to this book, “the first reli- 
gious hospital to receive prospective members of A.A. for 
treatment on a regular basis.” 

“Many an A.A. member today believes that among the 
best gateways to sobriety are the alcoholic wards of the 
religious hospitals that cooperate with us.” 

Dr. Bob died in 1950, Bill W. carries on as a leader 
in what has been called an informal religious fellowship 
that aids more alcoholics than all other organizations. It 
is today commended by many physicians and clergymen. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote in his autobiogra- 
phy: “The meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous are the 
only place, so far as I know, where Roman Catholics, 
Jews, all kinds of Protestants, and even agnostics get 
together harmoniously on a religious basis. . .. What they 
do know is that in their utter helplessness they were intro- 
duced to a Power, greater than themselves, in contact with 
whom they found a strong resource which made possible 
a victory that seemed incredible. I have listened to many 
learned arguments about God, but for honest-to-goodness 
experiential evidence of God, His power personally appro- 
priated and His reality indubitably assured, give me a 
good meeting of A.A. !” 

In a discussion, “Why Alcoholics Anonymous is An- 
onymous,” Bill writes this conclusion, after long experi- 
ence: “We now fully realize that 100 per cent personal 
anonymity before the public is just as vital to the life of 
A.A. as 100 per cent sobriety is to the life of each and 
every member.” 


Womanpower 


The National Manpower Council, established at Colum- 
bia University by a grant from the Ford Foundation in 
1951, has among its purposes to study important man- 
power problems and to contribute to the improvement in 
the quality of our manpower resources and their efficient 
use. The Council is composed of leaders in industry, labor, 
education, and public service from all sections of the 
United States. 

A recent publication of the Council is entitled Woman- 
power, (New York 27, Columbia University Press, 1957. 
$5.00). Womanpower has two parts. Part II consists of 
chapters contributed by the staff of the N.M.C. on various 
aspects of female employment. These chapters deal with 
such things as the position of women in the labor force 
today, the work of women in business and industry, em- 
ployment trends, and the impact of World War II on 
women’s employment. Also included are chapters on the 
secondary education of girls and post high school educa- 
tion and training, the labor market behavior of women, 
shortages in highly trained personnel, the role of women 
in the armed forces, how employment affects the lives 
of women, and issues of public policy. 

Part I of Womanpower consists of a “Summary of 
Recommendations by the National Manpower Council” 
and a statement by the Council. Some significant findings 
contained in the statement follow. 

“Women constitute not only an essential but also a dis- 
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tinctive part of our manpower resources.” Without the 
work of women, “we could neither produce and distribute 
the goods, nor provide the educational, health, and other 
social services which characterize American society.” 

There has been a “revolution” in women’s employment. 
“In 1890, the 4 million women in paid employment account- 
ed for about one sixth of the working population. In 1956, 
about 22 million working women were reported by the 
Census, and they comprised almost one third of the civil- 
ian labor force.” In the year 1890 “about one sixth of all 
women ten years old and above were working. Today, one 
third of all the women aged fourteen and over are in the 
labor force in any given month, and well over two fifths— 
some 28 million—work in the course of a year.” 


For every ten women working in 1890, seven were 
single and five were under 25 years old, “Today, only 
one fourth of the female labor force consists of single 
women.” For every ten women working today, six are 
married and five are over 40 years of age. “Three out of 
every ten married women are now working. Even more 
striking is the fact that nearly two out of every five 
mothers whose children are of school age are in the labor 
force.” 


The occupational structure of the female labor force has 
changed. The relative importance of unskilled and semi- 
skilled manual labor has declined, and that of white collar 
employment has risen. About “one third of all women 
workers are today employed in secretarial, clerical, and 
sales occupations, compared to about one twentieth in 
1890. In that year, one out of every five gainfully em- 
ployed women was an agricultural worker, but now the 
ratio is one in twenty.” In 1890, over eight out of every 
ten employed women who did not work on farms found 
employment in domestic and personal service, teaching, 
and in the clothing and textile industries. Today, though 
still important, these industries only absorb one out of 
three workers. Domestic service, which claimed about 
half of the women employed in 1890, now claims less than 
one in ten. 


There has been, it is reported, a threefold increase in 
the proportion of female proprietors, managers, and off- 
cials since the end of the 19th century. Teaching has de- 
clined in relative importance as an occupational field. Six 
or seven decades ago four fifths of all women professional 
workers were teachers, compared with two fifths today. 
“.. . One fifth of the nation’s income in the form of 
wages and salaries is earned by the women in the labor 
force, and they are responsible for more than one fourth 
of the total number of man hours worked in the course of 
a year.” 


Women are working in every occupation ranging from 
baggage handlers to atomic physicists. “Hardly any sig- 
nificant area in the world of work still carries the tag 
‘For Men Only.’” “Clerical work now claims the largest 
share of all women workers, almost 29 per cent. Another 
17 per cent are employed as semiskilled operatives, largely 
in manufacturing plants; 13 per cent are employed in a 
variety of service occupations; almost 11 per cent are 
professional and semiprofessional workers; and 8 per 
cent are in sales.” 


Women are a majority in fifteen of the twenty occupa- 
tions in which most employed women are found. Women 
represent practically all the workers classified as profes- 
sional nurses, telephone operators, private household 
workers, and stenographers, typists and _ secretaries. 
“Women comprise better than four fifths of those working 
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as waiters, cashiers, and operatives in the manufacture of 
apparel and other fabricated textile products. About three 
fourths of the teachers and bookkeepers are women, as 
are three fifths or more of the laundry and dry cleaning 
operatives.” 

A few additional findings of this interesting study of 
the female labor force in America indicate the following: 

Almost three fifths of the women under 65 who are 
widowed, divorced, or separated from their husbands are 
working. 

“—. . The more education adult women have had, the 
more likely they are to be working. . . . Women college 
graduates tend to marry later than less well-educated 
women, and to have fewer children. A relatively high 
proportion of women college graduates, moreover, remain 
single. College graduates are better represented than high 
school graduates in the adult female labor force, just as 
the proportion of high school graduates employed exceeds 
that of women who never went beyond elementary 
school... .” 

“As the husband’s income rises, the mother with 
young children is less likely to be employed. Among women 
with children past school age, the proportion working falls 
when the husband’s income goes above $5,000. Where 
the husband’s earnings amount to $10,000 a year or more, 
however, the percentage of working mothers rises.” 

“Today, probably more than half of the families in 
which both husband and wife work have incomes of $5,000 
or above, and in two out of every five families with in- 
comes between $6,000 and $10,000 both husband and wife 
are employed.” 

A reprint of the Statement and Recommendations can 
be found in a 39 page pamphlet. This pamphlet containing 
much valuable material taken directly from the book can 
be had free of charge by writing to National Manpower 
Council, 116th Street and Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Modern Christian View of Sex 


“A modern Christian view of the human dimensions of 
sex, based in the biblical witness and current studies of sex 
behavior” is written by Seward Hiltner in a “Reflection 
Book,” Sex and the Christian Life (New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1957. 50 cents). Professor Hiltner draws upon 
his earlier and lengthier book, Sex Ethics and the Kinsey 
Reports, reviewed in this Service, March 27, 1954. 


Although brief, Professor Hiltner’s discussion is nev- 
ertheless comprehensive. He considers with fine perspec- 
tive “Differing Views of Sex,” “Sex in the Bible,” “Sex 
in Christian History,” “A Modern Christian View.” Then 
he poses a dozen or so practical questions often asked, 
writes his own answers, gives references cited, and lists 
titles for further reading. 


Among answers in terms of “practical implications” 
Professor Hiltner discusses masturbation, homosexuality, 
celibacy because of vocational commitment, premarital in- 
tercourse, extra-marital relations. 

Among the comments are: “We need to remember . . . 
that the Christian view is not a completely fixed code. 
It says we cannot separate the character of the act from 
the character of the person. . .. We recall that the Chris- 
tian view holds that sex is inherently radical and serious 
in nature, whether people know this or not. Therefore, it 
is unable to approve sexual activity that rests upon merely 
casual non-serious premises.” 

Professor Hiltner teaches pastoral theology at the Div- 
inity School of the University of Chicago. 
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An Unprecedented Loan 


In an “unprecedented” move to aid 1,200 European 
refugees from the North China mainland now in Hong 
Kong, the Central Department of Church World Service, 
National Council of Churches, has lent $100,000 to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. “A 
check for the full amount was presented to Mr. Andrew 
W. Cordier, executive assistant to the U. N. Secretary 
General, at the U. N. in New York on January 17 by Dr. 
Norris Wilson, CWS director,” it is reported in the Jan- 
uary, 1958, Newsletter of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
to Refugees issued by the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva. 

The money will be made over to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration “to assist in the emer- 
gency transport of European refugees” waiting in Hong 
Kong to settle mainly in Australia and Brazil. “Over 80 per 
cent have obtained resettlement opportunities through the 
Service to Refugees of the World Council of Churches,” 
it was stated. Hong Kong governmental authorities 
have fixed 250 as a “desirable upper limit for the number 
of European refugees in the badly overcrowded colony.” 
At present this limit is exceeded “for compassionate rea- 
sons” but there are some 3,200 other refugees “for whom 
the World Council of Churches has obtained resettlement 
visas” who must remain in North China because the Hong 
Kong government cannot admit them. 

This bottleneck at Hong Kong is due, it is reported, 
“to the serious underprovision for ocean transport in the 
sums available to the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM).” The office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees, which is responsible for the 
care and maintenance of the Hong Kong refugees, has 
only $300,000 available in 1958 for this purpose. 

“This is the first time a church organization has made 
a loan available to draw attention to the gravity of a 
refugee emergency.” [It is also perhaps the first time an 
American church agency loaned money to an international 
governmental organization.] Dr. Elfan Rees, Adviser on 
Refugee Affairs to the World Council of Churches, told 
the Executive Committee of the United Nations Refugee 
Fund (UNREF) that the action taken was “to ensure 
that movement does not stop pending further grants from 
governments.” The action was taken, Dr. Rees said, “to 
maintain a steady flow of movements for a longer period 
than ICEM can itself contemplate” and “to impress upon 
governments, whose responsibility it is, the serious ur- 
gency of the problem and the need for early contributions 
to ICEM’s 1958 budget.” 

The Church World Service action was described as an 
“outstanding example of the cooperation between the 
large American church relief agency and the Division of 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches. . . .” 


Community Development Through Education 


The program of community development through edu- 
cation being carried out by the teachers college of the 
University of Nebraska is described in Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York Quarterly, New York, July, 1957. The 
current program is the latest of a long series of programs 
designed to serve more persons in the state than those who 
are in residence as students on the campus. The Carnegie 
Corporation has given support during the past two years. 

Helping a community to help itself is not a new idea, 
and not original with the University of Nebraska. What 
is believed to be unique in this undertaking is the thought 


that the local board of public education should be the 
coordinating body for the local projects. 

The numerous communities cooperating have car- 
ried on varied projects, in accordance with local decisions. 
The directors of the program believe that the local school 
system can successfully initiate and carry out projects in 
health, economics, recreation, adult education, etc., ete, 
Over 100 faculty members in 20 departments of the Uni- 
versity have advised and assisted the local school boards, 


Expanding Rural Library Services 


During 1957, 38 states and Hawaii presented to the 
U. S. Office of Education plans for improving library 
services to rural residents under the recent Library Serv- 
ices Act, which provides grants in aid to cooperating 
states. The Office has approved 36 plans. 


Discussion Methods in Northland College 


“In recent years there has been a definite change away 
from the formal lecture system and toward the discussion 
method,” writes Robert Egner in an article, “Group 
Dynamics and the Role of Authority in Higher Educa- 
tion,” in Journal of Educational Sociology, New York, 
December, 1957. The paper is “a brief account of a new 
philosophy of education now current in one small col- 
lege” (Northland in Wisconsin, a college related to the 
Congregational Christian Churches). 

The effort is one to move from authority in teaching 
toward a more democratic methodology, and the theory 
is traced to John Dewey. 

“In terms of objectives we are a united faculty, but 
in classroom techniques the common aims permit a high 
degree of individuality.” Lectures are more prominent in 
courses in the natural sciences, and informal discussion 
is used more widely in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties. There are experiments in “student-planned discus- 
sions, preceptorial sections, group term papers.” 


A Critique of Action Research 


“Action research is a symptom of the time in which we 
live,” writes Harold L. Hodgkinson in an article, “Action 
Research — A Critique,” in Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, New York, December, 1957. Action research is 
considered in the article mainly in terms of education in 
the public school, but certain of the discussion is of inter- 
est to persons in other professions. 

Dean Stephen Corey of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, states that “action research is research under- 
taken by those in the field (teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors) in order to improve their own practices.” 

It is based, writes Mr. Hodgkinson, “on actual school 
situations.” “There is no doubt that there are many ad- 
vantages to this type of research.” But the group process 
in action research “is not easy to carry out.” Thus the 
method thrives under some conditions, and lags in others. 

It is regarded by Mr. Hodgkinson as a better method 
than that of having professional researchers present their 
findings to teachers, because when the teachers do research 
they are more likely to apply the conclusions. However, 
it is evident that many teachers who have used practices 
for a long time resist efforts to change them. 

About 90 titles in a bibliography contain only three 
which present “the case against action research.” This 
indicates that enthusiasts are the main writers, or that 
teachers have accepted action research “in an unthinking 
and passive manner.” Mr. Hodgkinson sums up both the 
case for and that against action research. 
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Social Security the World Over 


During the past two years “expansion of coverage con- 
tinued, as in former years, with various methods being 
used,” writes Carl H. Farman in an article, “World 
Trends in Social Security Benefits, 1955 to 1957,” in 
Social Security Bulletin, Washington, August, 1957. In- 
deed, “most years from the 1880s to the present have seen 
the enactment of laws establishing new social security 
programs or expanding existing ones.” 

The extent of programs, by type, in 1955 and in 1957 
is indicated by the following notes taken from a tabula- 
tion in the article. 

Fifty-one nations had old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance or pensions in 1957, compared with 49 nations 
in 1955. 

Forty-seven nations had health and maternity insurance 
in 1957, compared with 45 in 1955. 

Workmen’s compensation was in effect in 74 nations 
in 1957, and in 72 in 1955. 

Unemployment insurance was reported in 20 nations 
in 1957, the same number as in 1955. 

Family allowances were paid by governments in 34 na- 
tions both in 1957 and 1955. 

Increases in benefits were “pronounced in industrialized 
countries with long-established social security programs.” 

Altogether new legislation appeared in the less indus- 
trialized nations, e.g., in Bolivia, Iraq, and Nicaragua. 

“The new developments in theory and methods have 
arisen in Western Europe, most notably in Denmark, 
France, and Germany... . 

“Legislative activity was most pronounced in old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors’ insurance programs. . . .” 


“Older Persons in the Church Program” 


Probably more than one person in twelve in American 
churches is 65 years of age or older and this fact suggests 
to Dr. Earl F. Zeigler, outgoing director of the older 
adult program of the Board of Christian Education, Pres- 
byterian Church, USA “that there are vast untapped re- 
sources of experience and ability among the Church’s 
older people.” 

Dr. Zeigler’s many years of study of older adult pro- 
grams and his experience in working with churches that 
have attempted constructive programs are placed before 
the reader in his manual Older Persons in the Church 
Program (New York 10: Presbyterian Distribution Ser- 
vice, 156 Fifth Avenue, 50 cents). 

Dr. Zeigler writes: “It is people whom the churches 
desire to serve, and people who must be enlisted to serve. 
Our church program to include all older people must come 
alive with love for people regardless of their age, or 
their lethargy, or the efforts that it will take to enlist 
them.” 

This manual “has been prepared at the request of the 
local churches to assist them in providing a program of 
Christian education that will include the older persons in 
the congregations and communities.” It discusses such 
things as aging, retirement, the needs and interests of 
older people, how older people are to be incorporated into 
the life of the local church, how clubs are organized, the 
pastor’s ministry to older people and the provision of 
sheltered care. The concluding chapter answers a few 
pertinent questions about the work of the church with 
older people. Useful appendices of questionnaires and a 
bibliography complete the manual. 
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Programs for the Aging 

Aging is the name of a monthly periodical that is “a 
medium for sharing information about programs and ac- 
tivities among agencies and organizations” serving older 
persons, “their staffs and board members and other inter- 
ested individuals.” It is issued by a special staff of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
($1.00 a year from the Superintendent of Documents, “ 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. ; single 
copies, 10 cents.) 

The June 1957, issue, No. 32, records that the United 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, has a Recreation Department 
that assists many of the 78,000 former workers who have 
retired since 1949 in finding satisfying leisure-time activi- 
ties. The Recreation Department operates a most flexible 
program “in every major industial city in the United 
States and Canada where UAW has members.” One meth- 
od is to arrange for a “home away from home,” where 
retired persons and their friends can make productive use 
of their free daytime hours. “These centers have become 
workshops for the overall program.” 

References are made in the same issue to publications 
on pension plans; to the new study-discussion program, 
“Aging in the Modern World,” at the University of Mich- 
igan; to social policies for old age in Great Britain; to 
various conferences, seminars, meetings; and to news 
about state commissions. 


Ministry to Youth 


A discussion with practical suggestions on ministering 
to youth is given in Ministry to Youth: A Consultation, 
published by the Chicago Theological Seminary Register 
as “The Church’s Ministry to Youth” (available at 
25¢ a copy or 20¢ for quantities of ten or more, from 
Professor Ross Snyder, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, IIl.). Mr. Snyder intro- 
duces the discussion with an exposition of the adolescent 
need for a specialized ministry. 

He states that there exists in the United States com- 
munity a group at the high school level which has its own 
codes and desires and even its own language. Adolescents 
have their own power to “get behind something” and 
make it part of their way of life. The leaders of Christ- 
ianity should recognize this pattern. Religion is no longer 
woven into the pattern of education, which means the 
church has a greater responsibility than ever before to 
help the young person find a religious faith. 

In this world where young people have to leave their 
community to serve in the armed forces and learn de- 
struction, the need for some “firm structure of life” can 
be found in the church—something that “puts life to- 
gether for them.” Adolescent experiences must have in- 
terpretation in order to be significant. The adolescent 
needs to feel some “meaning in this moment of history,” 
something of which he is a constructive part. 

The consultation endeavored to correlate the contribu- 
tions of individual speakers concerning what the ministry 
to youth really is. Valuable work with adolescents is de- 
scribed by active ministers which should be of interest 
to all who work or wish to work with youth. Definite 
practical programs which young people helped to plan 
and in which they participated have received the greatest 
response. 

Self-identity as a task of adolescence was the special 
topic for discussion. Who am I? Where do I have a 
place? Discussions among adolescents themselves show 
their vague thinking on the subject. 
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Roger Shinn approaches insight into self-identity as 
a theologian. He discusses loyalty, humility, conscience, 
and freedom as aspects of personality. He sees youth as 
“a process of revolution and reconciliation.” Simul- 
taneously, old patterns are broken, new ones formed. In 
primitive societies a definite break was made, with adol- 
escent initiation into adult society. In the United States 
the emphasis on freedom sometimes makes the change 
more difficult for the young man or woman. His need for 
self-submergence leads him into group action that often 
seems absurd to the adult, such as hero worship of actors 
or singers. 

Perry LeFevre writes that a ministry to youth means 
a ministry in recognition of this problem of self-identity. 
Although a problem of all life, it is particularly crucial 
in adolescence. An adolescent may assume different roles 
with different people. Ministry to youth must help him 
“focus on helping the adolescent develop a sense of identi- 
ty as a Christian which can transcend, synthesize, and be 
immanent in all the roles the adolescent must play.” He 
should be able to identify with the Christian community, 
understand the basis of the Christian faith and share its 
experience. The minister to youth must be a man who 
can communicate this experience to adolescents and help 
them to find self-identity as a Christian. 

Ross Snyder gives advice on training this sort of man 
for ministry to youth at a “level of professional com- 
petency.” He feels there must be room in the Protestant 
churches for specialized work, and ministers working 
together, not just one minister for a congregation. 


Youth Leadership 


One of the recent publications of Science Research 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, IIl., is Guide to Good Leader- 
ship, by Kenneth A. Wells, director of research, National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America (1956. 50 cents.). It is 
one of a series of Life Adjustment Booklets, published 
“to help young people solve the problems of everyday 
living.” 

Listees of various kinds of groups show how wide is 
the opportunity for leadership among high school young 
people. There are social groups, groups for a particular 
project, common interest, study, and service. There are 
athletic clubs, councils, church fellowships, Scouts and 
Y.M. or Y.W.C.A., and miscellaneous friendship groups. 

To be a good leader, Mr. Wells says, the first step is 
to recognize yourself as part of a group. You learn to 
contribute what you are, to cooperate, and to be depend- 
able. The leader supplies the coordinating feature that 
makes a group successful. There seem to be no common 
qualities for all leaders, but in general the leader has a 
sense of responsibility to his job as leader, he is adaptable, 
he is sensitive to people, and he is able to communicate 
his ideas to others. Also, he wants to lead. 

A discussion of how leaders operate is valuable for 
young people in showing good and bad methods. Popu- 
larity is not synonymous with leadership. A good leader 
is concerned mainly with group accomplishment, not his 
own individual contribution. A leader in school has many 
adult sources of help and advice, and should be willing to 
apply them when necessary. 


Social Work as a Career 


The need for more workers in the “human engineer- 
ing” problems in this period when natural sciences are 
claiming so many college graduates, is stressed in a 
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pamphlet published by the Family Service Association of 
America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Entitled Their 
Career: Helping People Help Themselves, it presents 
social work by showing the daily life of one typical indi- 
vidual (1956, 15 cents). 

Professional social work brings the young worker great 
personal satisfactions. The worker shown in this pam. 
phlet is a skilled family caseworker. She feels her job 
is “a way of living,” of helping the community and the 
next generation. In the day presented here, she visits 
a family in which the mother has been seriously ill, and 
whom she helped with financial planning. She calls on 
an older person, then sees people in her office. Her first 
visitor is a pregnant young widow who needs psychiatric 
treatment. She sees a guidance counselor at a high 
school about a 12-year-old boy whose parents have ap- 
plied to the agency for help. After other appointments 
she leads a discussion group on family life education, 
with public health nurses, who wish to learn more about 
the effect of the parents’ illness on children in the home, 

The pamphlet urges young people to learn more about 
social work from the Council on Social Work Education, 
New York, and from the guidance director or student 
counselor in school or college. 


“One of the Warmer Legends” 


“The House of the Angels” is now a weathered build- 
ing used as a loft, at 65 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 
It was built in 1897 by Silas Alden Condict, a lawyer, 
who died some 22 years ago. Silas Condict was 
a member of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. In boy- 
hood he had wanted to become a minister, but a practical 
father turned him from the ministry—the father already 
had two sons who wore the cloth. 

The frustrated son went into the law, then into real 
estate. He persuaded the distinguished architect, Louis 
Sullivan, to plan an office structure with 13 stories and 
with six angels on the facade. “Mr. Sullivan was aston- 
ished,” but consented. Mr. Condict said firmly : 

“I want every tenant and every visitor to the Condict 
Building to realize that the true spirit of fair dealing 
among men can and should prevail during the six business 
days of the week, as well as on the Sabbath.” 

The angels still look down from what is now a mere 
loft. The son of the builder, Alden S. Condict, “likes 
to tell the story of the House of the Angels.” He also 
tells about the sunset years of his father, who left the 
clamor of New York. 

“He studied for the ministry and made it—in his 
eighty-second year. He had his own congregation in Los 
Angeles for two years. He died in 1935.” (From a 
column, “About New York,” by Meyer Berger, The New 
York Times, May 15, 1957.) 


Wagering at Race Tracks 


“The busiest racing year in history resulted in record 
betting and attendance at the nation’s thoroughbred tracks 
in 1957,” a United Press survey revealed, published in 
The New York Times, January 4, 1958. “Legalized wa- 
gering reached $2,270,004,070 and attendance totaled 
29,799,797 persons. . . . There were 3,285 racing pro- 
grams ... in 24 states with parimutuel betting.” In 1956 
there were 3,150 racing programs. In each of seven states 
the volume of betting in 1957 was in excess of $100,000,- 
000, ranging from $104,284,650 in Ohio to $416,941,870 
in New York. 
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